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ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF THE LATE PEACE CONVENTION. 

In our last number but one, we copied from the London Times, the 
organ of the present administration in England, and probably the most 
influential paper in the world, a long article on the Convention highly- 
complimentary to its object and general results. We cannot quote much ' 
from other English papers ; but from the last Herald of Peace we will give 
a few more specimens. 

Morning Advertiser, London.— "We lately gave an abridged account of 
the proceedings at Exeter Hall for the purpose|of putting an end to war. 
Apart from the inherent excellence of the object which drew together those 
who were present, the very novelty of the proceedings imparted to them a 
special interest. It was something new to witness a great number of 
respectable individuals, including several of the senators of the land, 
assembled in the metropolis of a country which has been in the habit of 
boasting of 'military glory,' with the express view of promoting the 
principles of permanent and universal peace. It was the first meeting of 
the kind; it will not be the last. A series of similar meetings will be held 
in this and in all other countries that have resigned themselves to the 
peaceful influences of Christianity, or that comprehend their true interests. 
The principles of the Peace Society are making rapid progress in every 
civilized land, and there can be no question that they will go on achieving 
fresh triumphs every day, until the blessed consummation be realized which 
was proclaimed by angelic voices at the Saviour's advent, to be the great 
object of his mission, namely, peace on earth and good-will towards men. 

" The abettors or advocates of war have never pretended, that the 
wholesale destruction of human life, which invariably follows the collision 
of armies, is compatible with the spirit of Christianity. They are compelled 
to admit that war, in any shape, or under any pretext, is wholly at variance 
with the religion of him who was emphatically the Prince of peace. The 
wars in which countries calling themselves Christian have so often 
engaged, and which have in so many instances spread death and desolation 
over vast tracts of earth, have been attempted to be justified on other 
grounds. The general plea, in such cases, has been, that the national 
glory demanded the human carnage which had been committed. Will 
any one tell us what is meant by 'national glory' in connection with 
warlike achievements? As yet we have met with no definition of the 
phrase. Can the destruction of the lives of our fellow-creatures— often 
unoffending fellow-creatures — have any thing intrinsically glorious in it? 
In private life we think, and feel, and speak, in a wholly different manner. 
The man who, in private life, kills a fellow-man, is regarded as a murderer. 
He is execrated and shunned by all. The law, too, considers him no 
longer fit \,a mingle in society ; it visits him with its severest penalties. 
Now, why should a different feeling prevail, or a different principle be 
applied, in the case of war? What is war but a wholesale system of killing? 
And is not killing equally murder, whether the deed be perpetrated in the 
lone chamber in the dead of night, or in the open day, on the field of battle ? 
Are we to be told that the mere circumstance of putting on a red coat, 
and shouldering a musket, subverts the foundations of morality, and 
converts an act which before would have been murder, into an act which 
covers the party with glory ? Human laws may regard the matter in this 
light; but the law of Heaven — the great law by which all shall be finally 
judged — remains unaltered and unalterable. That law makes no such 
distinction ; it holds the party to be equally guilty in either case. 

" If, indeed, there be a difference in the degree of guilt, the man who is 
clothed in military attire is the greater criminal of the two. Those who 
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commit murder in private life, are generally impelled to the horrid deed by 
some powerful temptation, or by some sudden, uncontrollable gust of 
passion. Pinching poverty often prompts to the murder of a man who is 
known to have property. A deep, irreconcileable sense of real or fancied 
wrongs is an incentive to many of the murders that are committed in 
private life. The military murderer has no such extenuating circumstances 
to plead. He does his dreadful work in cold blood. He not only has no 
personal object to gain, no feeling of revenge to gratify, by the life which 
he destroys ; but he never before, in all probability, saw or heard of his 
unhappy victim. Nay, he often retires from the scene of action without 
knowing how many human beings, or who or what any of them are, he 
may have hurried into the presence of their Maker. That which when 
committed by any body else is considered a crime of the most fearful 
enormity, is represented as a duty when done by the soldier, — a duty, the 
due discharge of which will throw a halo of glory around him while he 
lives, and transmit his memory to an admiring posterity. 

" How long shall such false and foolish views prevail ? How long shall 
the first principles of Christianity be openly set at nought, and the dictates 
of morality be disregarded? How long shall men remain ignorant of the 
great truth, that the mere command of a fellow-man can never justify a 
violation of the laws of God ? 

"Nor is this all. Whenever in war a fellow-man is deprived of life, the 
crime of murder may be said to be committed by various parties. He 
whose bayonet or bullet does the deed, is not the only criminal. The 
government which proclaims the war, the parliament who sanctions it, and 
the officers who give the command, are implicated in the guilt of every 
life that is destroyed. Have our rulers and legislators ever thought of this ? 
The consideration is a solemn one; if duly weighed, it cannot fail to have 
its effect in preventing future wars. 

"But the abstract indefensibility of war is not the only ground on which 
wars are to be condemned. For whose sakes have any of our great 
European wars been undertaken? Never for the sake of the people. 
They have always had their origin in the private jealousies, 
misunderstandings, or personal objects of monarchs or their ministers. 
Attachment to popular principles, or to the rights of man, has never yet 
been the sole or principal cause of any war. The people have never been 
gainers; they have invariably been losers by the wars in which their 
rulers have involved them. England is a striking proof of this. What is 
the primary cause of her present crippled condition, and of that financial 
ruin with which she is menaced ? There can he but one answer to the 
question — the repeated and protracted wars in which she has embarked. 
In the short space of a quarter of a century, beginning with the French 
revolution of 1792, and ending with the battle of Waterloo, our attempt to 
put down Napoleon cost us several hundreds of millions of money — to say 
nothing of the terrible expenditure of human life in that unjust and 
unnecessary war. And out of the £800,000,000., of national debt, which 
hangs like a millstone about our neck, more than £600,000,000. have been 
incurred to meet the expenses of the unholy wars in which England has 
at various times involved herself, during the last hundred years. So that 
we are severely suffering for the follies and crimes of our ancestors in 
embarking in warlike enterprises. Nor are we the only victims. 
Posterity till 'the last syllable of recorded time' — unless, indeed, the 
sponge shall be applied — are destined to groan under the intolerable 
burthen of taxation which these wars have laid on our shoulders." 

Nonconformist. — "During the week just closed, the Universal Peace 
Convention has been held, and terminated its sittings by a public meeting 
on Monday. We had fully intended devoting a brief space to an article 
on the proceedings, but have been obliged, by unforeseen circumstances, 
to forego our original design. The importance of the object which this 
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Convention was assembled to promote, is second to none which can 
engage the attention of the benevolent. War is not only a frightful evil, 
but it is an unnecessary one, perfectly gratuitous ; for the differences of 
nations might be as easily and as satisfactorily settled by peaceful 
arbitration, as are those of individuals. The public mind needs to be 
enlightened on this point; for in spite of our boasted civilization, we are 
a people of martial tastes. Whilst the genius which benefits mankind is 
left to pine in obscurity, and perish in neglect; whilst the poet, the 
philosopher, the mechanician, are treated with indifference and scorn, the 
military genius is applauded by every tongue, and the surest way to fame 
lies over the mangled bodies of our fellow-men. This spirit must be 
sapped ere any great and lasting change can be hoped for; and public' 
opinion must be brought over to view the military profession with the 
same horror as that with which it now contemplates piracy and assassination. 
Towards this ' consummation devoutly to be wished,' the proceedings of 
the late Convention will powerfully contribute." 

Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. — "The Peace Convention held last week 
in Freemasons' Hall, London, more than realized the expectations of those 
who originated and matured the project. There were present about 150 
delegates, including the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, as 
representative of the Paris Society of Christian Morals, of which indeed 
he is the much honored President, and a large number of gentlemen from 
the United States, embracing ministers of religion, learned professors from 
various institutions, and civilians from other influential classes. The 
assembled delegates constituted an aggregation of piety, intelligence, and 
respectability, which must entitle the proceedings of the Convention to the 
earnest consideration, not to say the confidence, of all reflecting men 
professing the Christian religion. The leading principle which guided its 
whole deliberations was — 'That war is inconsistent with the spirit of 
Christianity, and the true interests of mankind:' while its capital object 
was — ' To deliberate upon the best means, under the Divine blessing, to 
show the world the evil and inexpediency of the spirit and practice of war, 
and to promote permanent and universal peace.' These points having 
been previously thus defined and settled, the entire proceedings of the 
Convention were regulated by them, and, when published, as it is 
understood they shortly will be, will present to the world a character t of 
unity and harmony, in accordance with scriptural truth and Christian duty. 

"In short, it was felt by men of the soberest judgment, that, in the 
holding of this novel Convention, and in the results which it has produced, 
it may not be extravagant to say, that an event has occurred which may 
hereafter be marked as a great moral and religious epoch, inasmuch as 
hereby an impulse may be communicated to the human mind on a question 
deeply affecting the present and eternal interests of man, and which, like 
all other great moral and social questions, must now be settled by the only 
authoritative standard of truth and duty." 

British Friend. — "Peace Convention. — We expected to have received, 
before the appearance of this number, a detailed report of the proceedings 
at the above important meeting, which commenced its sittings soon after 
the termination of those of the Anti-Slavery Convention, and concluded its 
deliberations on the 24th ult. The attendance, though not so numerous as 
at the latter convocation, was yet most respectable and influential ; and we 
trust the proceedings will tend to promote the truly Christian object of the 
meeting. 

" We believe the conviction of the unlawfulness of all war is gaining 
ground in the minds of all Christians of every denomination. The period 
may be distant, but the events warrant the belief, that the way is preparing 
for that epoch, when ' nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more ;' when 

" ' Useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end.' " 



